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RICHARD  ART  SCH  WAGER,  Organ  of  Cause  and  Effect  III.  1986 


RICHARD  ARTSCHWACER 
(b.  1923) 

Richard  Artschwager's  early 
three-dimensional  works  have 
affinities  both  with  Pop  Art— 
in  the  look  and  materials  of 
commercially  fabricated 
objects— and  with  the  hard- 
edge,  anti-expressionistic, 
primary  structures  of  Mini- 
malism. Yet  his  sculptures  have 
none  of  the  consumerist,  media, 
or  narrative  associations  of  Pop 
and  too  many  representational 
and  utilitarian  associations  to  be 
considered  Minimalist  works. 
As  a  result,  his  art  is  a  hybrid 
affiliated  with  both  movements, 
which  ultimately  evades  strict 
stylistic  definition. 

Deicription  of  Table  (1964)  is 
among  the  first  of  Artschwager's 
full-fledged  formica  objects. 
Cubelike  in  structure,  it  consists 
of  three  colors  of  formica— rich 
brown  wood  grain,  black,  and 
patterned  white.  The  wood 
grain  suggests  the  form  of  the 
"table"  itself;  the  black  proposes 
the  void  underneath;  and  the 
white  delineates  a  tablecloth. 
The  work  can  also  be  experi- 
enced simply  as  an  arrangement 
of  crisp,  abstract  forms  that 
shift  in  space  as  the  viewer 
moves  around  it.  However, 
Deicription  of  Table  is  also  about 
painting  and  the  illusion  of 
three  dimensions.  Artschwager 
said  about  another  so-called 
table:  "It's  not  sculptural.  It's 
more  like  a  painting  pushed  into 
three  dimensions.  It's  a  picture 
of  wood.  The  tablecloth  is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  tablecloth.   It's  a  multi- 
picture.''  Ultimately,  Description 
of  Table  is  neither  painting  nor 
sculpture,  neither  simply  func- 
tional nor  purely  aesthetic.  Like 
the  table  in  Plato's  Republic,  it 
strives  toward  the  ideal  of  table. 


Artschwager's  Organ  of  Cause  and 
Effect  III  (1986)  shows  continuity 
in  terms  of  technique  and  con- 
ception. Yet  it  also  reveals 
marked  changes.  Like  Description 
of  Table,  Organ  has  a  formica 
"palette,"  evokes  an  object  of 
furniture,  and  is  titled  to  sug- 
gest that  the  work  is  not  merely 
the  object  itself  but  something 
more.  Nevertheless,  Description  is 
a  unitary  geometric  form  situat- 
ed on  the  floor,  while  Organ  is  a 
high-relief  wall  piece  consisting 
of  multiple  geometric  and  or- 
ganic elements.  The  visual  effect 
is  almost  baroque,  compared  to 
Description  or  Artschwager's  ear- 
lier wall  pieces.  And  whereas  the 
symmetry  and  geometry  of 
Description  seem  cold  and  impen- 
etrable, Organ  invites  the  viewer 
to  participate,  if  only  imaginari- 
ly:  the  playful  asymmetry  of  the 
three  brown  keys  makes  the 
work  seem  accessible;  the  curved 
pipes  with  ovoid  cutouts  have 
anthropomorphic  associations; 
and  the  forward  slant  of  the 
pedals  and  the  scale  of  the  keys 
encourage  us  to  "play." 
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WILLIAM  BAZIOTES,  The  Manneinih, 


WILLIAM  BAZIOTES,  Sand,  19S7 


WILLIAM  BAZIOTES  (1912  1963) 


Many  of  Baziotes'  first  mature 
works,  produced  in  the  late 
1930s  and  early  1940s,  are  char- 
acterized by  highly  energized, 
fractious  imagery  influenced  by 
Picasso's  late  Cubist  works  or  by 
the  fluid,  entangling  visions  of 
the  Surrealist  painters  Matta 
and  Andre  Masson.  The 
Mannequins  (1946),  which  suc- 
ceeds this  group,  is  a  transition- 
al painting.  Closely  allied  to 
Baziotes'  signature  biomorphic 
abstractions  of  the  1950s  such 
as  Sand  (1957),  it  nevertheless 
has  much  in  common  with  the 
Cubist  and  Surrealist-inspired 
works.  The  two  paintings  on 
view,  therefore,  are  not  early 
and  late,  but  rather  represent 
earlier  and  later. 

The  Mannequins  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  transitional  works  of  the 
1940s,  many  of  which  incorpo- 
rate architectonic  and  geometric 
elements  in  a  loosely  structured, 
gridlike  series  of  compartments. 
These  forms,  primarily  in  hues  of 
gray  and  brown,  are  Cubist  in 
derivation  and  serve  to  empha- 
size and  reiterate  the  edges  and 
the  literal  flatness  of  the  paint- 
ing. Despite  the  seemingly  rigor- 
ous structure,  the  overlapping 
forms  of  the  mannequins  seem 
to  flow  like  lava  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  The  interaction 
between  positive  and  negative 
shapes,  the  indeterminate  rela- 
tionship of  the  fore-,  middle-, 
and  backgrounds,  and  the  hov- 
ering of  the  forms  make  for 
ambiguity  and  mystery.  As  the 
title  proposes,  the  figurative 
imagery  derives  from  the  man- 
nequins used  by  dressmakers,  a 
source  which  further  relates 
Baziotes'  work  to  Surrealist 
paintings  by  Giorgio  De  Chirico 
and  Max  Ernst.  However,  the 
more  significant  link  to  Sur- 
realism is  the  mirage  effect  of 
the  imagery,  which  seems  to 
derive  from  a  meditative 
automatism. 


Eleven  years  later,  in  Sand,  the 
heavy  building  blocks,  thickly 
painted  tonal  areas,  and  the  sol- 
id contours  are  gone.  What 
remain  are  the  amorphous, 
amoebic  forms,  the  associative 
subject  matter,  and  atmospheric 
opalescent  color.  The  relation- 
ship of  figure  to  ground  has 
been  obfuscated  by  the  mottled 
pattern  of  all-over  color.  What 
we  see  is  a  balloon  or  jellyfish 
shape  with  six  somewhat  threat- 
ening, wiry  tentacles  extending 
from  it  and  two  enigmatic  forms 
above,  possibly  distant  relatives 
of  the  architectonic  forms  in  The 
Mannequins.  All  are  submerged 
in  a  vaporous  froth  of  flesh, 
mauve,  and  turquoise.  Baziotes 
always  had  a  subject  in  mind 
when  he  began  to  paint,  but  it 
was  often  unconscious  and  fre- 
quently unrecognized  until  after 
the  painting  was  completed. 
Each  work  was  for  him  a  gradual 
unfolding,  "a  labyrinthine  jour- 
ney" that  led  him  to  "the  more 
real  reality."  This  reality,  aque- 
ous both  in  its  execution  and 
inspiration,  shimmeringly  beau- 
tiful in  its  effect,  characterized 
the  paintings  he  produced  until 
his  death  in  1963. 
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STUART  DAVIS,  Early  American  Lands 


STUART  DAVIS,  The  Por/j  Bit,  19S9 


STUART  DAVIS  (1892   1964) 


Stuart  Davis,  one  of  America's 
most  prominent  modernists, 
developed  a  unique  style  that 
merged  European  Cubism  with 
American  Scene  painting — a 
style  he  wryly  called  "colonial 
Cubism"  in  the  title  of  a  later 
work.  Following  the  1913 
Armory  Show,  he  rejected  the 
urban  realism  of  the  so-called 
Ashcan  School  and  began  his 
lifelong  exploration  of  abstrac- 
tion. In  this  endeavor,  his  forms 
became  progressively  simplified, 
and  he  gradually  abandoned 
representational  imagery. 

The  works  from  Davis'  early  peri- 
od of  abstraction  focused  on 
nature.  Early  American  Landscape 
(1925)  depicts  the  Massachusetts 
seaboard  town  of  Gloucester. 
Here  we  can  see  the  beginnings 
of  Davis'  pictorial  method  of 
flattening  space  into  interlock- 
ing planar  elements.  Each  ele- 
ment in  Early  American  Landscape 
is  reduced  to  a  simplified,  out- 
lined shape  and  then  assembled 
into  compositional  areas.  The 
foreground,  water,  background, 
sky,  trees,  and  foliage  are  then 
compartmentalized  to  achieve 
pictorial  flatness.  Davis  used  the 
masts  of  the  schooner  to  "func- 
tion as  a  color  space  coordinate 
between  earth  and  sky."  This 
treatment  of  elements  as 
liaisons  between  planar  regions 
of  the  composition  became  a 
fundamental  principle  in  Davis' 
later  works.  His  choice  of  unnat- 
ural colors  and  the  unrealistic 
spatial  system  provide  early  evi- 
dence of  his  willingness  to  aban- 
don the  imitation  of  nature. 
Compared  to  the  more  complex 
abstraction  in  his  later  works, 
however,  Early  American  Land- 
scape still  relies  on  a  specific  rep- 
resentational scheme. 


The  Paris  Bit  (1959),  completed 
just  five  years  before  Davis' 
death,  exemplifies  his  late  con- 
ceptual abstractions.  Inter- 
locking planes  with  linear  con- 
necting elements  are  still  the 
basis  of  the  composition,  but  the 
allusions  here  to  a  real  Paris 
street  scene  are  camouflaged  by 
an  energetic  overlaying  of 
words,  shapes,  objects,  and  pat- 
terns. Davis  reworked  the  com- 
position from  his  1928  painting 
Rue  Lippe.  Here,  however,  as  typi- 
cal of  his  later  style,  he  incorpo- 
rates his  personal,  modernist 
interpretation  of  the  Paris 
street.  The  boldly  delineated 
words  and  other  simplified 
forms  that  float  and  are  sub- 
merged in  the  flatly  colored 
scene  create  dynamic  rhythms 
and  visual  puzzles.  Like  intricate 
jazz  riffs  meshed  into  a  layering 
of  sound,  this  agitated  dissec- 
tion of  form,  space,  and  color 
expresses  the  kaleidoscopic 
imagery  of  contemporary  life. 
Although  built  on  the  stylistic 
foundation  of  such  works  as 
Early  American  Landscape,  The 
Paris  Bit  represents  a  mastery  of 
abstraction  in  its  mature 
melange  of  modernist  concerns. 
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ARTHUR  C.  DOVE  (1880  1946) 


The  two  exhibited  works  by 
Arthur  C.  Dove  suggest  a  teleo- 
logical  development  from  a 
more  representational  to  a  more 
abstract  mode  of  painting.  But 
in  fact  Dove's  work  fluctuated 
between  these  two  modes 
throughout  his  career;  evidently, 
he  did  not  regard  them  as  mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Plant  Forms  (1915)  is  a  pastel 
composition  probably  based  on 
the  abstracted  shapes  of  amaryl- 
lis  plants,  a  spiny  and  succulent 
species  cultivated  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes.  Through  contrasts 
of  radiant  light  tones  and  men- 
acing shadows  Dove  reveals  the 
spirit  as  much  as  the  substance 
of  the  plants.  The  pasty  coarse- 
ness of  the  medium  itself,  the 
crowded  arrangement  of  inter- 
locking shapes  and  the  com- 
pressed earth-colored  palette 
reduce  the  illusionistic  qualities 
of  the  subject,  but  the  modeled 
forms  have  a  persistent  three 
dimensionality. 


Land  and  Seascape  reveals  both 
continuity  with  and  change  from 
Dove's  earlier  Plant  Forms.  Clearly 
related  are  the  rounded  forms 
with  sharp  edges,  the  loose 
rhythms  of  a  vaguely  centrifugal 
composition,  and  the  flat  chalki- 
ness  of  the  surface — this  despite 
the  difference  in  the  media.  The 
flatness  of  the  forms  in  Land  and 
Seascape  do  represent  a  shift  in 
Dove's  work;  the  lighter,  softer 
colors,  however,  do  not,  for 
Dove  explored  color  throughout 
his  career  as  idiosyncratically  as 
he  did  abstraction.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies in  Dove's  art — its  lack  of 
a  linear  development — can  be 
explained  as  intuitive  responses 
to  a  particular  situation. 
"Theories  have  been  outgrown," 
Dove  said,  "the  means  is  disap- 
pearing, the  reality  of  sensation 
alone  remains." 


Dove's  later  work  Land  and 
Seascape  (1942),  an  oil,  is  also 
based  on  nature,  but  here  the 
visual  connection  to  the  source 
has  all  but  disappeared.  The 
whitish,  gray  form  could  indi- 
cate a  cloud,  the  midnight  blue 
ground  the  sea  or  sky,  and  the 
other  elements  waves  or  land- 
scape, but  the  connections 
remain  uncertain.  The  radiating 
brushstrokes  at  the  top  synthe- 
size the  effect  of  the  sun  ob- 
scured by  a  cloud  formation,  so 
that  the  subdued  light  appears 
to  emit  from  a  source  within  the 
painting.  As  Dove  said,  "I  should 
like  to.. .give  in  form  and  color 
the  reaction  that  plastic  objects 
and  sensations  of  light  from 
within  and  without  have  reflect- 
ed from  my  inner  conscious- 
ness." And  in  Land  and  Seascape 
the  elements  are  reduced  to 
metaphor,  and  personal  poetry 
is  emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
objective  fact. 
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ALICE  NEEL,  The  Soyer  Brothers,  1973 


ALICE  NEEL  (1900-1984) 


In  discussing  her  own  work, 
Alice  Neel  stated,  "I  am  a  collec- 
tor of  souls."  Throughout  her 
long  career,  the  focus  of  her  por- 
traits has  remained  the  in-depth 
psychological  characterization  of 
her  sitters. 

Pat  Whalen  (1935),  Neel  s  early 
canvas,  depicts  the  well-known 
waterfront  labor  organizer  with 
the  June  16,  1935,  edition  of  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper, 
the  Daily  Worker.  The  dark 
somber  palette  and  tightly  con- 
trolled rendering  represent  the 
American  school  of  Social 
Realism,  a  style  popular  through 
the  thirties.  In  the  later  work, 
The  Soyer  Brothers  (1973),  Neel 
ventures  into  a  complex  charac- 
ter analysis  of  two  beloved  fel- 
low artists.  Moses  and  Raphael, 
depicted  here,  along  with  their 
younger  brother,  Isaac,  were  at 
the  center  of  the  Social  Realist 
generation  of  artists  in  the 
1930s.  In  this  1973  canvas, 
however,  Neel  works  with  con- 
temporaneous techniques. 
Her  brushwork  is  much  looser 
than  in  Pat  Whalen,  her  colors 
brighter,  and  her  canvas  much 
larger.  The  blue  outline  remains 
constant  in  both  works,  since 
Neel  continued  to  draw  the  com- 
position on  the  canvas  before 
beginning  to  paint. 

Also  constant  is  Neel's  commit- 
ment to  character  analysis 
through  subtleties  of  expression, 
gesture,  and  pose,  often  focused 
on  the  hands  and  face.  In  Pat 
Whalen,  the  oversized  hands  are 
clenched  into  fists  to  signify 
power,  physical  strength,  and 
also  perhaps  anger  at  injustice. 
Whalen's  somewhat  gaunt  face 
displays  the  weary  lines  and 
tired  yet  intensely  knowing  eyes 
of  a  man  whose  powers  of  per- 
suasion and  commitment 
intrigued  the  artist.  She  depicts 


him  with  brow  raised  and  ears 
perked  forward,  as  if  open  to  lis- 
tening. Characteristically,  Neel 
accentuates  the  physical  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  sitter — Whalen's 
ill-fitting  jacket  and  his  oddly 
shaved  haircut — a  humanistic 
approach  that  defines  portrai- 
ture for  Neel  as  the  expression 
of  the  human  condition. 

In  her  portrait  The  Soyer  Brothers, 
Neel  hones  in  on  the  inevitable 
human  condition  of  old  age.  The 
ultramarine  lines  quiver  nervous- 
ly as  they  follow  the  frail 
physiques  of  these  aged  twins. 
"Old  age  even  by  itself  is 
poignant,"  Neel  said  with  regard 
to  this  portrait.  Against  a 
sparse,  almost  abstract  color- 
field  background,  the  brothers 
sit  vulnerably  perched  at  the  end 
of  a  couch.  Moses,  on  the  left, 
who  died  a  year  after  this  por- 
trait was  completed,  is  depicted 
more  waiflike  in  his  baggy  suit, 
loose  from  loss  of  weight  and 
stature.  The  emotional  closeness 
of  the  brothers  is  mirrored  by 
their  physical  closeness  on  the 
large  couch,  although  they  are 
completely  separated  by  a  fine 
line  of  space.  Again  the  hands 
are  prominent,  with  wrinkles 
and  exposed  veins  of  age,  and 
the  relaxed  gestures  reflect  the 
brothers'  gentle  natures.  Both 
the  hands  and  eyes — the  artists' 
tools — are  emphasized  within 
the  canvas  by  bold  delineation. 
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LOUISE  NEVELSON,  Movhig-Statle-Movtng  Figures,  c.  1945 


LOUISE  NEVELSON,  Rain  Forest  Columns,  1962-67  (left  to  right:  XXIII,  III,  VI,  VII,  XII) 


LOUISE  NEVELSON  (1899-1988) 


Louise  Nevelson,  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  foremost  sculp- 
tors, is  best  known  for  her  large 
painted  assemblages  of  found 
wood  scraps.  Her  work  evolved 
from  small  figurative  sculptures 
placed  on  pedestals  to  large 
freestanding  columns,  boxes, 
and  wall  reliefs.  The  sense  of  the 
figure  and  of  primal  forms  pre- 
dominates throughout  Nevelson's 
varied  styles,  which  incorporate 
Surrealist  and  Cubist  influences. 

The  early,  playful  grouping 
Moving-Static-Moving  Figures 
(c.  1945)  is  in  terracotta.  But 
even  here,  Nevelson's  natural 
sensibility  for  wood  is  evident, 
for  the  terra-cotta  resembles 
beams  and  cut  blocks  of  wood 
assembled  into  figurative 
constructions.  Influenced  by 
Surrealist  work  of  the  1940s, 
Nevelson  interprets  the  figure  in 
abstracted  and  anthropomor- 
phic shapes.  Unlike  her  later  Rain 
Forest  Columns  (1962-67),  the 
human  form  in  these  early  works 
is  relatively  obvious.  The 
figures  convey  exuberance  in 
their  bright  faces  and  fluid  lines, 
which  are  inscribed  into  the 
rough  surfaces.  Nevelson's  typi- 
cal use  of  matte  black  color  and 
primal  forms  adds  a  subtle  sense 
of  mystery  and  monumentality 
that  becomes  more  blatant  in 
her  later  work.  In  contrast  to  the 
Columns,  which  command  the 
solemn  reverence  of  icons 
and  static  statuary,  the  Figures 
suggest  overall  movement  in 
their  curved  shapes  and  tenuous 
balance  of  stacked  elements, 
some  which  can  rotate  on  their 
center  dowels. 


In  Columns,  the  found  scrap-wood 
elements  are  first  painted  solid 
black  and  then  piled  on  each 
other  to  suggest  totems  or  per- 
haps New  York  City  skyscrapers. 
The  relief  effect  on  the  surface 
implies  the  play  of  architectural 
detail  on  building  facades.  The 
beginnings  of  such  an  emphasis 
on  surface  can  be  found  in  the 
inscribed  delineations  of  heads 
and  abstracted  forms  in  Moving- 
Static-Moving  Figures. 

A  self-proclaimed  "architect  of 
shadows,"  Nevelson  evokes 
drama  and  ambiguous  primor- 
dial symbolism  in  her  black 
works.  The  columns  are  dimly  lit 
to  accentuate  the  pattern  and 
mystery  of  shadows  on  their  sur- 
faces. And  the  sense  of  history 
inherent  in  the  found  objects 
adds  a  dimension  of  the  un- 
known. The  perennial  scavenger 
of  city  detritus,  Nevelson  was 
constructing  complex  wood 
assemblages — variations  on  her 
early  stacked  figurative 
works — well  into  her  eighties. 
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FRANK  STELLA,  Gran  d 


FRANK  STELLA,  Sllverstone,  1981 


FRANK  STELLA  (b.  1936) 


Since  the  completion  in  the  late 
1950s  of  his  first  series  of  Black 
paintings,  a  group  of  works  that 
anticipated  Minimalism,  Frank 
Stella  has  continued  to  explore 
artistic  issues  in  a  tightly  struc- 
tured serial  fashion.  For  him,  the 
series  is  a  tool  for  examining 
specific  pictorial  problems  and  a 
means  of  extending  the  range  of 
his  work.  The  numerous  series 
Stella  has  executed  over  the  last 
thirty  years  also  fall  into  distinct 
groups.  In  the  first,  produced 
roughly  until  the  early  1970s,  his 
approach  was  largely  a  reduc- 
tivist  one,  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  define  the  essential  flat- 
ness of  painting  by  paring  down 
the  elements.  In  the  second, 
Stella  examined  the  converse 
issue:  how  much,  in  abstract  pic- 
torial terms,  can  one  load  into 
a  painting? 

The  two  works  on  view,  Gran 
Cairo  (1962)  and  Silverstone 
(1981),  exemplify  the  aesthetic 
strategies  of  Stella's  "first"  and 
"second"  careers,  respectively.  It 
was  in  Gran  Cairo  and  other  con- 
centric square  works  that  Stella 
first  introduced  a  broad,  colorful 
palette.  Gran  Cairo  affirms  his 
preoccupation  with  flatness  and 
his  desire  to  make  the  external 
structure  of  the  painting  con- 
form to  its  internal  one.  A  series 
of  equal-width  bands  is  separat- 
ed by  a  thin  band  of  unpainted 
canvas.  The  bands,  of  commer- 
cially made  house  paint,  are 
arranged  in  a  pattern  of  warmer 
and  cooler  colors  which  advance 
and  recede  in  such  a  way  that 
each  band  has  equal  integrity  in 
reinforcing  the  square  format  of 
the  painting.  This  has  the  effect 
of  affirming  two  dimensionality 
despite  the  shifting  depth  of  the 
bands. 


It  may  at  first  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  Silverstone  was  pro- 
duced by  the  same  artist  as  Gran 
Cairo.  This  work  is  one  of  the 
Circuit  series,  named  for 
the  wild  serpentine  motifs  that 
evoke  automobile  racetracks. 
Constructed  from  aluminum 
and  fiberglass,  Silverstone  offers 
nearly  two  feet  of  actual  depth, 
which  is  further  enriched  by  the 
active  all-over  webs  of  applied 
color.  Shadows  abound  here,  and 
the  voids  play  as  active  a  role  as 
the  solids.  Although  Silverstone  is 
physically  a  relief  sculpture,  for 
Stella  such  works  "are  in  fact, 
paintings."  They  are  about  picto- 
rial illusionism  and  figure- 
ground  relationships  and  are 
essentially  planar  and  frontal  in 
orientation.  Despite  obvious 
visual  differences,  Gran  Cairo  and 
Silverstone  have  much  in  common 
in  terms  of  their  large  scale, 
their  reliance  on  predetermined 
forms — the  Circuits  are  based  on 
standard  draftsman  forms  such 
as  the  French  curve  and  the  flex- 
icurve — and  the  active  use  of 
agitated,  high-key  colors.  Fur- 
thermore, in  both  works,  despite 
their  dramatically  varied  appear- 
ance, Stella  investigates  the 
epistemological  conditions  of 
painting.  They  represent  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  end 
of  abstract  painting  as  a  vital  art 
form.  And  together  they  demon- 
strate how  Stella  uses  a  serial 
strategy  to  circumvent  aesthetic 
dead  ends  and  break  new  ground. 


JOSEPH  STELLA  (1877-1946) 


Joseph  Stella  explored  various 
styles  throughout  his  career 
but  gained  his  reputation  as 
America's  premier  Futurist.  His 
most  inspired  works  are  found 
in  the  series  of  paintings  pro- 
duced on  two  modern  urban 
phenomena — Coney  Island  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Although 
both  works,  Luna  Park  (c.  1913) 
and  The  Brooklyn  Bridge:  Variation 
on  an  Old  Theme  (1939),  reveal 
his  lifelong  obsession  with  man- 
made  icons,  they  differ  radically 
in  style.  The  early  painting  is  a 
Futurist  explosion  of  movement 
and  light,  whereas  the  latter  is  a 
pristinely  rendered  monument, 
replete  with  symbolism,  in  a 
Precisionist  style. 

Luna  Park  depicts  the  elaborate 
Coney  Island  amusement  park  of 
lights  that  came  alive  after  dark. 
Stella,  interested  in  capturing 
the  Futurist  principle  of  the 
dynamism  of  machines  and  lights 
in  motion,  would  document 
just  such  places  throughout  the 
teens.  A  bejeweled  nocturne, 
Luna  Park  captures  the  energy 
and  excitement  of  Coney  Island. 
With  a  sense  of  awe  also  found 
in  his  later  painting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  he  places  iconic 
value  on  his  subjects.  The  ener- 
getic atmosphere  of  Luna  Park  is 
conveyed  in  The  Brooklyn  Bridge 
through  the  lights  of  New  York 
City.  The  night  skies  of  both  can- 
vases are  set  aglow  with  subtle 
variations  of  saturated  color  that 
emanate  an  odd  aura  of  man- 
made  illumination. 


Stella's  expressionistic  and 
abstracted  style  in  Luna  Park, 
unlike  that  in  The  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
does  not  yield  solid  forms.  The 
buildings  and  amusement  rides 
serve  as  mere  armatures  for 
depicting  the  jungle  of  lights. 
Stella  uses  the  fantasy-land 
architecture  to  set  carts  speed- 
ing along  roller  coaster  tracks 
which  seem  to  whip  in  the  wind. 
Streaks  of  light  slash  through 
the  buildup  of  paint  and  rever- 
berate throughout  the  commo- 
tion of  the  scene. 

More  than  twenty-five  years 
later,  in  The  Brooklyn  Bridge: 
Variation  on  an  Old  Theme,  Stella 
tones  down  the  brilliant  colors 
and  dazzling  flecks  of  light,  and 
the  wild  abandon  of  paint  han- 
dling gives  way  to  a  high  level  of 
Precisionist  control.  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge  is  dominated  by  sharply 
delineated  forms  rendered  more 
solidly  and  realistically.  In  its 
soft  shadows,  shimmering  light, 
and  thin  application  of  paint,  it 
is  characteristic  of  Precisionism. 
The  coded  imagery  and  elabo- 
rately compartmentalized  com- 
position of  the  bridge,  typical  of 
Stella's  later  canvases,  also  sug- 
gest his  penchant  for  symbolism. 
The  Futurist  glorification  of 
modern  technology  is  as  empha- 
tic as  in  Luna  Park,  but  blatant 
Futurist  motion  is  stilled.  Move- 
ment and  activity  here  are 
more  subtly  suggested  in  the 
sweeping  cables,  beams  of  light, 
and  active  patterns.  Luna  Park 
and  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  two 
of  Stella's  most  accomplished 
works;  and  for  all  their  stylistic 
diversity,  they  remain  pendant 
monuments  to  modern  America. 


ALICE  NEEL  (1900-1984) 


FRANK  STELLA  (b.  1936) 


Pat  Whale n,  1935 

Oil  on  canvas,  27  x  23 

Gift  of  Dr.  Hartley  Neel    81.12 

The  Soyer  Brothers,  1973 

Oil  on  canvas,  60  x  46 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Arthur  M. 

Bullowa,  Sydney  Duffy,  Stewart  R.  Mott, 

and  Edward  Rosenthal    74.77 

LOUISE  NEVELSON  (1899-1988) 

Moving-Static  Moving  figures,  c.  194S 
Terracotta,  four  of  fifteen  pieces, 
dimensions  vary 
Gift  of  the  artist     69.1  S9.1, 2,6,8 

Rain  forest  Column  VII,  1962-64 
Painted  wood,  111  x  14  1/8  x  14  1/8 
Including  base 
Gift  of  the  artist    69.216 

Rain  forest  Column  XXIII,  1964-67 
Painted  wood,  93  x  12  x  12 
Including  base 
Gift  of  the  artist    69.218 

Rain  forest  Column  III,  1967 
Painted  wood,  113  1/2  x  10  x  10 
including  base 
Gift  of  the  artist    69. 1  58 

Rain  forest  Column  VI,  1967 
Painted  wood,  130  1/2  x  10  x  10 
including  base 
Gift  of  the  artist    69.21  5 

Rain  forest  Column  XII,  1967 
Painted  wood,  88  x  10  x  10 
Including  base 
Gift  of  the  artist    69.21 7 

GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE  (1887-1986) 

Black  and  White,  1930 

Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  24 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

R.  Crosby  Kemper    81.9 

It  Was  Blue  and  Green,  1960 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 

Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest    77.1.37 

MARK  ROTHKO  (1903-1970) 


Gran  Cairo,  1 962 


85  1/2x85  1/2 
Purchase,  with  fu 
Friends  of  the  Whitney  Mus 
of  American  Art    63.34 


fiberglass,  105  1/2  x  122  x  22 
rith  funds  fi 
ssie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour 
M.  Klein,  PresiJ— 
Charles  Gilman,  Jr.  Foundation,  Inc.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Meltzer,  and  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee 
81.26 

JOSEPH  STELLA  (1877  1946) 

Luna  Park,  c.  1913 

Oil  on  composition  board, 

17  1/2x23  3/8 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goldberg     72.147 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge:  Variation  on  an 
Old  Theme,  1939 
Oil  on  canvas,  70  x  42 
Purchase    42.15 


Agitation  of  the  Archaic,  1944 
Oil  on  canvas,  35  3/8  x  54  1/4 
Gift  of  The  Mark  Rothko 
Foundation,  Inc.    85.43.1 

Untitled,  1953 
Mixed  media  on  canvas, 
106  x  SO  7/8  irregular 
Gift  of  The  Mark  Rothko 
Foundation,  Inc.    85.43.2 
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DONALD  JUDD  (b    1928) 


All  works  are  in  the  P< 
Collection  of  the  Whitney  Mus 

rlcan  Art,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

;nsions  are  in  inches;  height 
precedes  wid 
refers  to  a  work  i 
frame  or  mat  opening.  The 
this, 
to  tk 

RICHARD  ARTSCH WAGER  (b.  1923) 

Description  of  Table,  1 964 
Formica,  26  1/4  x  32  x  32 

Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipi..«. 


Organ  of  Cause  and  Effect  III,  1986 
Formica  and  latex  paint  on  wood, 
129x61  3/4  x  18  overall 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Paintin 
nd  Sculpture  Committee    87.6a  f 

WILLIAM  BAZIOTES  (1912-1963) 

The  Mannequins,  1 946 
Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  48 
Gift  of  David  M.  Solinger  h  L 
john  I.  H.  Baur    74.106 

Sand,  1957 

Oil  on  canvas,  48  x  36 

Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest    77.1.6 

ALEXANDER  CALDER  (1898-1976) 

Little  Ball  with  Counterweight,  c.  1931 
Sheet  metal,  wire,  and  wood, 
63  3/4  x  12  1/2  x  12  1/2 

ised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Horwich     P.9.79 

Pomegranate,  1949 

Sheet  aluminum,  steel,  steel  wire,  and 
rods,  approximately  72  x  68 
Purchase    50.6 

STUART  DAVIS  (1892-1964) 


Untitled,  196S 

Perforated  steel,  8  x  120  x  66 
SOth  Anniversary  Gift  of  Toiny  and 
Leo  Castelli     79.77 

Untitled,  1981 

Copper  and  blue  plexiglass, 
19  S/8  x  39  3/8  x  19  5/8 
Collection  of  Paula  Cooper 

ELLSWORTH  KELLY  (b.  1923) 

Atlantic,  1956 
Oil  on  canvas,  two  panels, 
80  x  114  overall 
Purchase    57.9 

Blue  Panel  I,  1977 

Oil  on  canvas,  105  x  56  3/4 

SOth  Anniversary  Cift  of  the  Oilman 

Foundation,  Inc.  and  Agnes  Cund 

79.30 

LEE  KRASNER  (1908  1984) 

White  Squares,  c.  1948 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  30 

Cift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.H.  Friedman 

75.1 

The  Cuardlan,  1960 
Oil  on  canvas,  53  x  58 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Uris 
Brothers  Foundation,  Inc.    60.61 

ROY  LICHTENSTEIN  (b.  1923) 

little  Big  Painting,  1965 
Oil  on  canvas,  68  x  80 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art    66.2 

Cold  Fith  Bowl,  1977 
Painted  bronze  with  patina, 
77  1/2  x  25  1/2  x  18  1/4 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Howard  and  lean  Lipman 
Foundation,  Inc.    77.66 


Cift  of  luliana  Force    31 .1 71 

The  Paris  Bit,  1959 
Oil  on  canvas,  46  x  60 


Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art    59.38 


ARTHUR  C.  DOVE  (1880  1946) 


ACNES  MARTIN  (b.  1916) 

Milk  River,  1963 

Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  72 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Larry 

Aldrich  Foundation  Fund    64.10 

Untitled  nil,    1977 

Graphite  and  gesso  on  canvas,  72  x  72 

Gift  of  The  American  Art  Foundation 

77.44 


17  1/4x23  7/8  sight 


Roy  R.  Neuberger    51.20 

scape,  1942 
i  canvas,  25  x  34  3/4 
Cift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.E.  Waldman 
68.79 


Museum  exhibitions  tend  to  be 
structured  according  to  certain 
standard,  predictable,  and  often 
artificial  formats  that  mold  our 
experience  of  an  artist's  work. 
Among  the  most  commonly  used 
formats  are  the  group  exhibi- 
tion, which  enables  us  to  see 
relationships  among  the  works 
of  several  artists;  the  one-person 
exhibition  that  features  the 
work  of  a  particular  period,  typi- 
cally delimited  by  theme  or 
style;  and  the  retrospective, 
which  presents  the  development 
of  an  artist's  entire  career.  Of 
these,  only  the  retrospective 
offers  the  viewer  an  opportunity 
to  see  early  and  late  works 
together.  But  the  developmental 
nature  of  a  retrospective  rarely 
allows  one  to  view  an  early  and 
later  work  side  by  side. 

'Early/Later"  takes  the  rather 
unconventional  approach  of  jux- 
taposing pairs  of  early  and  later 
paintings  or  sculptures  by  the 
same  artist,  selected  from  the 
Permanent  Collection  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  The  intent  is  to  suggest  the 
types  and  variety  of  changes 
that  may  take  place  in  an  artist's 
work  over  time.  This  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  historical 
survey,  but  rather  one  that 
reveals  the  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  stylistic  change  itself. 

'Early/Later"  will  no  doubt  raise 
more  questions  than  it  will 
answer,  but  they  are  important 
questions:  Does  an  artist's  early 
work  necessarily  foreshadow  the 
subject  or  style  of  later  work? 
How  does  stylistic  development 
vary  from  artist  to  artist?  To 
what  extent  is  our  appreciation 
of  an  early  work  determined  by 
a  later  work  or  vice  versa?  Is 
change  in  the  work  of  an  artist 
always  progressive?  Is,  or  per- 
haps should,  stylistic  change 
necessarily  be  an  artist's  goal? 


Are  stylistic  change  and  artistic 
growth  one  and  the  same?   And, 
are  radical  and  frequent  shifts  in 
style  indicative  of  greatness  or 
of  indecision?  Although  there 
are  no  simple  answers  to  these 
questions,  the  process  of  inquiry 
helps  us  reexamine  our  precon- 
ceptions about  stylistic  develop- 
ment. This  reexamination,  in 
turn,  sheds  light  on  an  even 
larger  picture,  that  of  the  struc- 
ture and  conditions  of  art 
history  itself. 

Of  the  sixteen  pairs  of  works  in 
the  exhibition,  eight  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  brochure.  They 
were  chosen  for  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  reveal  artis- 
tic change.  The  kinds  of  shifts 
observable  range  from  an  osten- 
sibly logical  development  from 
one  work  to  another,  to  an  ap- 
parently dramatic  rupture  in 
style,  to  a  subtle,  less  percepti- 
ble transformation  in  which  the 
artist's  work  seems  not  to  have 
changed  at  all. 

Ultimately,  what  such  diverse 
pairings  demonstrate  are  the 
limitations  of  any  categorical 
system  of  defining  artistic  evolu- 
tion. We  do  artists  a  disservice 
by  forcing  their  art  into  a  preex- 
isting critical  mold — and  we 
deny  ourselves  the  opportunity 
to  experience  that  art  anew. 

Adam  D.  Weinberg 
Ani  Boyajian 


